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MEMORIAL. 



To the Honorable, 

the General Assembly of the State of Tennessee. 
Gentlemen: 

I ask to lay before you, briefly and distinctly, the necessi- 
ties and claims of a numerous, and unfortunately, an increas- 
ing class of your fellow-citizens — I refer to the Insane of 
this State; the various distresses of whose various condition 
can be fully appreciated only by those who have witnessed 
their miseries. Pining in cells and dungeons, pent in log- 
cabins, bound with ropes, restrained by leathern throngs, 
burthened with chains — now wandering at large, alone and 
neglected, endangering the security of property, often inimi- 
cal to human life; and now thrust into cells, into pens, or 
wretched cabins, excluded from the fair light of heaven, 
from social and healing influences — cast out, cast off, like 
the Pariah of the Hindoos, from comfort, hope, and hap- 
piness, such is the present actual condition of a large 
number of your fellow-citizens — useless and helpless, life 
is at once grievous to themselves, and a source of immea- 
surable sorrow to all beside. 

In some cases, indeed, pitying friends strive to procure 
comforts, and exercise consoling cares: how little, under the. 
cloud of this malady, these avail, many can bear sorrowful 
testimony. The only remedy or alleviation is to be found 



in rightly organized Hospitals, adapted to the special care 
the peculiar malady of the Insane so urgently demands. 

Made conversant with the cruel sufferings and measure- 
less distresses of which I speak, by patient investigations, 
reaching through long and weary years, over the length 
and breadth of our land, I represent the existence of trou- 
bles no imagination can exaggerate, and I have come now 
to Tennessee, as the advocate and friend of those who can- 
not plead their own cause, and for those who have no friend 
to protect and succor them, in this, the extremity of human 
dependence. 

I appeal confidently to the Legislature of Tennessee, in 
which is vested the power, by the will of a whole people, 
to interpose relief, and timely to apply a remedy to heal, 
or at least to mitigate, the ravages of this cruel malady. 

This subject, gentlemen, is not new to you. Good, hu- 
mane, and liberal men in this State, more than eight years 
since, discerned the necessities of the Insane, and applied 
their energies to the establishment of a Hospital, in which 
it was hoped and designed these should find relief through 
the application of physical remedies and moral treatment. 
Why the just and liberal spirit of the Legislature which 
first acknowledged in Tennessee, the claims of the Insane 
to become wards of the State, and through its generous 
guardianship to find healing influences, has not been practi- 
cally carried out, it is not my province to search into and 
declare. . 

The intention on the part of the public was correct, and 
the means ample; but that the experience of other States in 
the construction of the Hospital, and in its internal organi- 
zation, was not consulted, or, if consulted, not made instruc- 
tive, is evident, even to an uninformed and casual observer. 

Most of the essential defects of the present edifice, which 
is immediately on the confines of the city, do not admit of 
repair or remedy; and even if this was not a demonstra- 
ble fact, the location, so singularly ill chosen, would present 
a cogent objection to the permanent establishment by re- 
pairs and extended Hospital buildings, upon the present 
site. 



But again — though it might have been conceived by those 
entrusted with the responsibility of determining the extent 
of accommodations, that the present edifice was of sufficient 
capacity for the then understood wants of the patients, it 
is quite certain that now it cannot receive within its walls 
one fourth of all who are suffering immediately within 
your own borders, for such remedial treatment as a well- 
established Institution ought to afford. 

I am not able to state the whole number of Insane, epi- 
leptics, and idiots in Tennessee, but it is certain that they 
are no longer to be numbered by tens, but by hundreds. 
Some calculators, predicating their estimates on the basis 
of ascertained facts in most other States, give an amount of 
from ten to tivelve hundred, in all. I think this an excess, 
but allowing that there are but one-half or one-fourth of 
the above number, the need of much enlarged accommoda- 
tions is not the less urgent. 

There is less insanity in the southern, than in the northern 
States, proportioned to the inabitants of each; for this dis- 
parity several causes may be assigned: there is, in the for- 
mer, comparatively but a small influx of foreigners, while 
they throng every district of the latter. In the Boston City 
Hospital for the Insane poor, were (in 1846) 169 patients; 
99 of which were foreigners, 35 natives of other States, and 
44 alone residents of the city. Of the 90 foreigners, 70 were 
Irish. In the New York City Hospital for the Insane poor, 
on Blackwell's Island, were (on the first of January, 1846,) 
356 patients; of whom 226 were foreigners: at present the 
number exceeds 400. At the Philadelphia City Hospital for 
the Insane poor, and connected with the Alms House, there 
were received in one year 395 patients. The above Hospi- 
tals were established for the treatment of the Insane poor 
alone. But a more obvious cause is found in the fact of the 
much more numerous colored population here than there. 
The negro and the. Indian rarely become subject to the mal- 
ady of insanity, as neither do the uncivilized tribes and 
clans of European Russia and Asia. Insanity is the mala- 
dy of civilized and cultivated life, and of sections and com- 
munities whose nervous energies are most roused and nour- 
ished. 



Upon careful inquiry, it will be discovered that great surf- 
ing is experienced in every county of this State, from the 
want of a suitable Hospital for the Insane poor, as well as 
for those who are in moderate or affluent circumstances. 
This proposition admitted, it is clearly a duty to adopt such 
measures as shall effectually remedy the evil. 

Successive Legislatures have, biennially, for a considera- 
ble period, made such appropriations from the Treasury as 
have been found to, meet the most obvious wants which 
have been revealed. The people at large, therefore, are 
aware that Hospital care for the Insane is desirable, and 
that it is sustained at least to a limited extent. I apprehend 
that the insufficiency of this support for present necessities 
is not widely known and appreciated. It will require no 
subtle arguments to show that much more is to be done, and 
it is not Tennessee which will offer the example of slight- 
ing the claims of her afflicted children. Here, you will not 
reveal yourselves less true, less honorable, less humane, less 
just than are your sister States on every hand. Tennessee, 
which in population and productions ranks fifth in the Union, 
will not allow her younger or her senior sisters to excel her 
in what is liberal and humane.* She is abundantly able to 

*It may be interesting to some readers to possess the date and place of the 
principal Hospitals in the United States now occupied, or in progress of con- 
struction. 

The fiirst Hospital for the Insane was established in Philadelphia, being one 
department of the Penn Hospital, in the year 17 52. This was Uansferred to 
Blockley, 1832, a short distance from the city. 

The second Institution receiving Insane patients, and the first exclusively for 
their use, was at Williamsburg, Va. t in 1773. 

The third was the Friends' Hospital at Frankford, near Philadelphia, in 1817. 

The next in succession were the McLean Hospital at Charlestowu, now Som- 
erville, near Boston, in 1818, and 

Bloorningdale Hospital, near the city of New York, 1821. 

South Carolina Hospital, 1822, at Columbia. 

Connecticut Hospital at Hartford; and the 

Kentucky Hospital at Lexington, 1824. 

Virginia Western Hospital at Staunton, 1828. 

Massachusetts State Hospital at Worcester, 1833. 

Maryland Hospital at Baltimore, 1834. 

Vermont State Hospital, , 1837. 

New York Cily Hospital at Blackwell's Island, 1838. 
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do this good work — she will do it; and she will do it now, 
freely, unitedly, and well ! 

Allow me to state briefly the most prominent defects of 
the Hospital, at present devoted to the treatment of the 
Insane. 

1st, The interior cons! ruction: — the wards in each wing 
" are ill arranged for the proper classification of the patients: 
the excitable, the noisy, the sick, the languid, and the con- 
valescent, are frequently associated in such sort as to pre- 
vent comfort, destroy quiet, and retard recovery. The high- 
ly excited patients shut into those wretched cells in the cel- 
lar, damp, cold, and unventilated as they are, are not fit for 
any human creature, much less for the treatment of the 
sick; and these patients are beneath apartments occupied 
by others requiring repose, and every comforting and cheer- 
ing influence. Your superintendent in his last report anti- 
cipates my statements, declaring that "the cells belonging 
to this institution being under ground, and not susceptible 
of ventilation, are wholly unfit for the habitation of human 

Tennessee Hospital at Nashville, 1839- 

Boston City Hospital at South Boston, and 

Ohio State Hospital at Columbus, 1839. 

Maine State Hospital at Augusta, 1840. 

New Hampshire State Hospital at Concord, 1842. 

New York State Hospital at Utica, 1843. 

Ml. Hope Hospital at Baltimore, 1844. 

That of Georgia, at Milledgeville, some years since. 

The Rhode Island State Hospital and Butler Asylum, at Providence, will 
probably be opened for patients, under the able conduct of Dr. Ray, early in 1848. 

The New Jersey State Hospital, at Trenton, will be ready for occupation in 
the first or second month of 1848, under tho competent superintendence of Dr. 
Buttolph, so long the respected and indefatigable Assistant at the New York 
State Hospital. 

The Indiana Institution, at Indianapolis, so ably advocated and established 
by Dr. John Evans, will probably be completed in less than a year. 

The Stale Hospital of Illinois, at Jacksonville, will be finished in about a year 
and a half. 

The Louisiana State Hospital, at Jackson, will probably be occupied within 
two years. 

The Missouri State Hospital will not be completed for two years. 

We hope, confidently, in little more than that period, to see the new and much 
needed Hospital of Tennessee finished and open to receive two hundred and fifty 
patients to its fostering care and restoring benefits. 
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beings; and even supposing them to be of value as places of 
temporary confinement, they are nevertheless utterly useless 
for any remedial purpose." On a late visit at the Hospital, 
1 found these cells occupied, and the most vehement excite- 
ment prevailing, unquestionably stimulated and protracted 
by the unfortunate circumstances surrounding the patients. 
The lodging-rooms above are of sufficient size, indeed might 
without disadvantage be made smaller, but they are either 
not warmed at all, or insufficiently heated, and not ventila- 
ted. In fact, the proper ventilation of the whole building 
appears to have been entirely overlooked in its construction, 
and it is not possible to preserve a pure and wholesome at- 
mosphere throughout. 

, A new warming apparatus, lately introduced at, a large 
cost, is apparently a complete failure: and by its defective 
construction, allowing the escape of deleterious gases, the 
patients are in worse condition than before the introduc- 
tion of the furnaces. In no way, at present apparent, can 
the temperature either of the day-rooms or the lodging apart- 
ments be properly regulated for the feeble or more vigor- 
ous patients. 

There are in the Hospital no bath rooms; and thus a 
most important remedial agent is not to be had, except under 
circumstances of great exposure, and unreasonable extra 
labor. Convenience is not consulted, nor personal cleanli- 
ness attainable in any special department. There are no 
clothes room, no store rooms, no labor saving arrange- 
ments of any description whatever — no convenient dining- 
rooms, with labor saving dumb-waiters, &c, &c. 

The kitchens and laundry are so amazingly defective that 
the surprise is to witness the accomplishment of daily work 
in any manner so as to secure the order of domestic econo- 
my. There is no bakery, no meat house, no smoke-house, 
no ice-house, no corn-crib nor meal-bin, no spring-house, 
milk-house, nor sheds for storing coal, wood, &c, &c. 

There are no cisterns, and no wells which afford a supply 
of water — there is never, I am told, at any season a sufficient 
supply for culinary and other domestic purposes, much less 
for the preservation of personal cleanliness. The superin- 



tendent informs me that they are often "mainly dependent 
on the quantity they can haul from the river with one 
horse, over a distance of a mile and a half!" Wood being 
used for fuel, a large, if not an ample supply might be 
saved from the roofs, but there are no cisterns, and the casks 
used are so few and so small, that water collected in this 
way of course fails to meet the demand. The superin- 
tendent states in his report, "that during a considerable por- 
tion of the year, they have not water even to drink," (see 
report, page 7.) It would require but a very moderate out- 
lay to construct cisterns and tanks, and so furnish without 
delay, what appears indispensably requisite, a supply of 
wholesome, pure water.* To this plan it is indeed objected, 
that wood costs more than coal used as fuel — the next 
remedy then seems to be to economise in fuel, and conduct 
water through a sub-surface channel from the city water- 
works, or from the river by horse power and a water-wheel. 
This should be a first care; for, finally, suppose the occur- 
rence of a conflagration — no improbable event — there at 
your Institution, and no water at hand to check the pro- 
gress of the destroying element — suppose it probable that 
the patients could be removed, (and this is doubtful when 
the number of care-takers is remembered,) why peril the 
loss of a valuable edifice, quite suitable to serve many uses, 
unfit though it is for the residence and proper treatment of 
the Insane. 

There is another want too prominent not to attract notice. 
It is stated that for a number of patients, varying from fifty 

*In the New York State Hospital, at Utiea, while yet the number of pa- 
tients was but 200, the daily consumption of water for all purposes was between 
three and four thousand gallons. The supplies weie obtained as follows: In ad- 
dition to rain water, flowing from the roof into six large tanks lined with lead, 
containing above four thousand gallons each, and placed in the attic stories of 
the wings, is furnished a well, distant five hundred feet in rear of the Asylum 
This well is thirty-three feet deep, sixteen in diameter for twenty-three feet, and 
then eight feet for the remaining ten. The water is forced from this well by 
means of a pump, driven by horse-power to the attic story of the centre build- 
ing, and thence distributed over the whole establishment. One horse will pump 
from forty to fifty hogsheads in an hour. This apparatus is simple, and applica- 
ble in all large Institutions. In nearly every Hospital, supplies are derived in 
similar or like manner. 
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to sixty and seventy, there are bat "three attendants or nurs- 
es." Incredible as this seems, I am am assured it is the 
(act— indeed, a reference to the Report previously quoted, 
(see page 4,) exhibits at once the, fact and the assigned cause 
in juxtaposition. "The means at the disposal of the Institu- 
tion" writes the superintendent, "enable it to employ only 
two male attendants and one female" This admits an effec- 
tual and immediate remedy. Reference to the Treasurer's 
Report of the present year opens the following exhibit for 
the last two financial years: (see page 16.) "Attendants 
#2066 73;" and directly following, "Servants hire $1546 58." 
Perhaps the first charge embraces the salary of the Physi- 
cian, matron, and steward. There is no table of officers, 
and it is not shown in either of the documents referred to. 
that there ever has been any organized body of this sort, as 
is usual in other Hospitals. I am sure that the Legislature 
do not purpose that the patients should suffer for lack of 
necessary care, nor that the Physician should be charged 
with a responsibility so great as that of guarding the pa- 
tients from harm, and treating them remedially, without ad- 
equate means. 

That present legislation is not requisite for authorizing 
remedy for many actual wants, is apparent in the Statutes 
for 1839-40: (see page 208, chap, cxx., sec. 4.) 

"Be it enacted, That said Board of Trustees shall have 
power to make such orders and regulations as may be ne- 
cessary for the government of their patients in the Hospital, 
its internal police, the supply of provisions, fuel, wdter, cloth- 
ing, books, and whatever else may be deemed necessary for the 
health, comfort, cleanliness, and security of the inmates." 

This act is certainly benevolent in its aim, and sufficient- 
ly full and explicit upon the subject treated. 

In most of our State Hospitals, the average of nurses and 
attendants is one nurse to every ten patients. Sometimes 
the number of patients in charge of one nurse is larger, 
sometimes fewer, according to the state of the patients and 
other circumstances. (See numerous Hospital Reports.) — ■ 
Paying patients may, according to the choice of friends, 
have special nurses wholly devoted to their service. The 
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night-watch nurses are always chosen with great care. 
Too much caution cannot be taken in the choice and 
selection of nurses for the Insane. Comparatively, the 
number is not large who are suited to fulfil these duties. 
Yet they can be found here as elsewhere. They must pos- 
sess correct principles and self-control: they must be patient, 
enduring, and forbearing; firm but kind; never requiting 
injurious language and violent acts with passionate words 
or vehement demonstrations. To return good for evil must 
be the invariable rule. No excitement should be exhibited 
under the wayward conduct and ungracious speech of an 
intractable patient. Nor must the smallest deviation from 
truth and sincerity be permitted. The conscietious nurse, 
and no other, should approach the dependent Insane. None 
should accept this responsible and careful office, alone for 
the means of self-support, but because they may, while 
laboring for their own subsistence, be at the same time ren- 
dering a priceless benefit to their fellow-beings. Money 
alone can never compensate a faithful nurse: an approving 
conscience must supply the deficiency. It is a rule closely 
laid down, as far as I have witnessed, in all well-ordered 
Hospitals, that no attendant shall, under any circumstances, 
strike a patient. No blow shall ever be inflicted upon those 
patients, who are so eminently unaccountable through the 
malady under which they suffer — they must be guarded with 
fidelity, guided with firmness and kindness, and respected in 
their misfortunes. No attendant should be retained in office 
one hour, after being known to offend by manifesting any 
form of violent speech or act towards his patients. I would 
never make one exception to a rule so necessary to be en- 
forced, and of so searching obligation.* 

*In procuring attendants, says Dr. Earle, "every endeavor is used to obtain 
persons of kind dispositions, and of such character, that they may be looked 
upon by the patients as companions and friends." Similar opinions are distinct- 
ly expressed by all our emineut Physicians. My visits at Hospitals have for 
years been frequent, and under such circumstances as would show the true con- 
dition of the household organizations. I have rarely, very rarely found ill chosen 
nurses, and I have never known such retained in a hospital claiming rank as a 
curative Institution, save in two instances, and these, I trust, will not long be 
quoted for deficiencies in the most important department of these Institutions. 
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I have represented chiefly the interior defects of the State 
Hospital, except one deficiency which exists to the same 
extent in no kindred establishment: I refer to the want of 
moral means to aid the skill of the Physician in procuring 
the mental health and boily vigor of his patients. They 
have neither suitable occupations nor recreations. There 
are no exercise grounds, no gardens, no fields, where pro- 
ductive and healthful labor in the open air may be carried 
on. There is no carriage for the use of the feeble patients, 
when daily exercise abroad would be highly beneficial. — 
There is no Library, no supply of periodicals fitly selected, 
for use and entertainment; no musical instruments; no sets 
of simple games, no work-shops — in short, life in the Hospi- 
tal seems necessarily, under present circumstances, to be 
one dull unvarying round of like uninteresting events from 
day to day, and month to month. Under the head of Moral 
Treatment, the Physician of theBloomingdale Hospital ren- 
ders the following exposition, which in general corresponds 
with all the best organized and most successful Institu- 
tions of the country. I must somewhat abridge the state- 
ment: 

"We have religious ivorship on the Sabbath; a school in 
the men's department during the cold season; lectures on 
scientific and miscellaneous subjects, by the superintendent, 
illustrated by experiments and painted diagrams. The 
Library which contains a thousand volumes; with current 
newspapers, magazines and reviews, furnishes reading for 
all who are disposed to use them, and the number is not 
small. Most of the patients walk out or ride daily in suita- 
ble weather. 

"Some of the men work in the carpenters' shop, upon the 
farm, or about the grounds. Many of the women wash 
and sew. and assist in keeping their apartments in order. 
We use also ninepins, quoits, bagatelle, chess, chequers, 
dominoes, a swing in the grove, &c. We have social par- 
ties, from the different wards, but strictly within our own 
household of course, once a week. There is no undue expo- 
sure of the patients, or repetition of their insane conversa- 
tions abroad. These are our chief moral means." 
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"Labor," remarks the superintendent of the Hospital at 
Utica, "especially gardening and farming, are to the men, 
in most instances, the favorite amusement. In addition, 
they resort to reading, writing, ninepins, battledore and 
ball. The women walk and ride abroad; quilt, complete 
all sorts of plain work, and almost every kind of fancy arti- 
cle that taste can desire. 

"The school is beneficial to those who are convalescent, 
those who are melancholy, and to those whose, mental pow- 
ers seem sinking into dementia: their memories are thus 
improved, and they become more active and cheerful. Mu- 
sical parties for those for whom a little excitement is good, 
are formed often at evening. 

"The want of proper mental occupation has, till of late 
years especially, been much felt in Hospitals for the Insane; 
this end may now be supplied every where to a great ex- 
tent.'' 

The choir of singers at evening prayers, and at service 
on Sundays, is, in most Hospitals, composed of the patients 
aided by some of the attendants. 

Very similar are the moral measures employed by Drs. 
Bell, Kirkbride, Awl, Allen, Brigham. Butler, Parker, Chan- 
dler, and others, as remedial means, too valuable to be dis- 
pensed with. Mere medical treatment, after the first few 
days, is usually altogether subordinate to diet, exercise* 
occupations, and amusements, employed of course always 
with discrimination. 

In the Ohio Asylum, the ladies find great pleasure in cul- 
tivating their flower gardens in summer, and their house- 
plants in winter, and in the use of the needle in plain and 
fancy work. The most dull, inert, demented patient, may, 
with kind perseverance, be induced to take part in some 
work or sport. Dr. Allen, in Kentucky, has been eminently 
successful with this class. 

Dr. Ray, who is high authority, and well known in Eu- 
rope, as in our own country, for his excellent work, the "Ju- 
risprudence of Insanity," remarks in one of his Reports, 
while yet he was superintendent of the Maine State Hos- 
pital, that "he would be a bold man, who should venture 
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to say, that Pinel and Esquirol, whose medical treatment 
was confined chiefly to baths and bitter drinks, were less 
successful in their cure of mental diseases, than those nu- 
merous practitioners who have exhausted upon them all the 
resources of the healing art. Strictly medical means has 
less to do than some others, with the treatment of the In- 
sane. In chronic disorders, especially those which are of a. 
nervous character, the means on which the intelligent prac- 
titioner chiefly relies with most confidence, are proper diet 
and exercise, change of air and scene, useful and agreeable 
occupation'of the mind, and various employments. Yet 
much must be done to prepare the system, by the judicious 
application of proper medical remedies, for the efficient ac- 
tion of moral means." 

Dr. Trezevant, formerly of the South Carolina Hospital at 
Columbia, in a clearly written and valuable Report, remarks, 
that "there is not a year in which 1 do not see in patients 
brought to our Hospital, cases of constitutions shattered, 
and the recuperative energies of the brain entirely destroy- 
ed by the free use of the lancet and depleting remedies, 
before the patient is removed to our care." 

In corroboration of these sensible views, I might proceed 
to adduce other opinions in accordance with them, from the 
highest authorities in our own country, in England, and in 
France; this is not here and now requisite: but allow me 
to direct your inquiries to your State Institution, so deplora- 
bly destitute of moral means for the benefit of the patients. 

It appears to be universally conceded, that manual labor 
is eminently desirable for a large class of patients. To 
this end, it is important that at least one hundred acres of 
land be attached to the Hospital for culiivation, and other 
purposes. 

The productions from the small farm attached to the 
Bloomingdale Hospital, at their fair market value, were es- 
timated at $3,872 99 — no inconsiderable sum in the item of 
table expenses; &c., in the Institution. 

A careful, intelligent'Physician will be cautious in giving 
active out-door work to recent patients, whose malady has 
been of short duration. All cannot be indiscriminately 
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tasked, or rather employed: neither can the same patients, 
day by day, do an equal amount of labor. These things 
will always call for daily supervision, as do all things rela- 
ting to the hygienic treatment of the patients. 

Incurables who are able and willing to work, are more 
contented, and enjoy better health when employed. The 
following examples given in a Report of the Bloomingdale 
Institution, will pleasantly illustrate the benefits of employ- 
ment for the curable patient. "Two farmers, eacb of whom 
possessed a good farm, were admitted into the Asylum, one 
about a week after the other. They were laboring under 
the most abject form of melancholy, and had both attempt- 
ed suicide. In less than a month, their condition being al- 
ready somewhat improved, they expressed a willingness, 
and one of them a strong desire, to work out of doors. Be- 
ing furnished with implements, they daily went out together, 
and worked upon the farm with as much apparent interest 
as if it belonged to themselves. Under this course they both 
rapidly improved, and both were discharged recovered, one 
at the end of six weeks, and the other three months, from the 
time of their respective admissions. 

"Another man was brought in the spring, in a state of 
active mania, his appetite was poor, and his frame emacia- 
ted. He was careless of his personal appearance, ruthless, 
turbulent, and almost incessantly talking in an incoherent 
manner upon the delusions attending his disease. When 
out of doors, he was wandering to and fro, talking to him- 
self or digging the earth with his hands, without end or ob- 
ject, and generally having his mouth filled with grass. For 
some months there was but little change in his condition: at 
length, having become somewhat less bewildered, his attend- 
ant succeeded in inducing him to assist in making beds: 
shortly after, he was employod with the painters and glaziers 
upon the green-house, and then weut to the carpenters' shop, 
where he worked regularly for several weeks. Meanwhile 
his bodily health improved, his mind gradually returned to 
its former integrity, and he was discharged cured of his 
mental disorder, and weighing more than at any previous 
period of his life." 
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In the New York Hospital, a violent patient, after a few 
weeks special care and medical treatment, was invited to 
visit the. carpenters' shop: he gazed round listlessly, but on 
a sudden seized a saw and declared he would make a sleigh 
and explore the frigid zone: he was allowed to carry out his 
fancy, worked laboriously with the caapenter for several 
hours daily, till his sleigh was finished— then declaring that 
there was not yet snow enough for good travelling, he re- 
solved to commence another, and gave the first specimen of 
his skill to his fellow- workman, the carpenter. It was soon 
observed that his mind was resuming a healthful tone; 
his zeal in sleigh-making effectually diverted him from his 
delusions, and in a few months he returned to his family 
perfectly restored. 

At another Institution, one lady quite recovered her health 
first diverted from her delusions by an interest in making 
work baskets of pasteboard and silk for her friends. Ano- 
ther was earnest to make a present to a friend, who was a 
student of natural history, and betook herself so zealously 
to copying birds from Audubon's Ornithology, that she for- 
got her troubles and recovered the use of her reason. 

These cases are fair examples of the efficacy of a com- 
bination of medical and moral means. 

Before the establishment of the City Hospital for the In- 
sane poor, in Boston, Mass., that department of the Aims- 
House assigned for their occupation, was a place of utter 
abomination. Scenes too horrible for description might be 
daily witnessed. These madmen and madwomen were of 
the most hopeless cases of long standing; their malady con- 
firmed almost, by early adverse circumstances, and following 
gross mismanagement. 

The citizens at length made sensible of great abuses, 
and conscious of the great injustice of herding these mani- 
acs together, where day and night their shrieks and wild 
ravings destroyed the least appearance of repose, and where 
reigned all that was most loathsome and offensive, — resolv- 
ed on establishing on correct principles, and at large cost, 
a special Hospital for their residence and treatment. The 
most sanguine friends of this measure hoped nothing more 
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for these most wretched beings than to procure for them 
greater decency and comfort: recovery to the sound exer- 
cise of reason not being, under these circumstances, antici- 
pated. The new Hospital was opened and its government 
declared. The Insane were gradually removed from the 
old department, disencumbered of their chains, and freed 
from the remnants of foul garments; they were bathed and 
clothed, and placed in cheerful, decent apartments, under 
the superintendence of Dr. Butler — since made superintend- 
ent of the Retreat at Hartford, Conn. Thereafter, visit the 
Hospital when one might, at neither set time nor season, 
these hitherto most wretched beings would be found well 
clad, usually tranquil, and capable of various employments in 
the gardens and within doors, which were advantageous in 
the economy of the Institution. Some might always be 
found abroad, exercising under charge of an attendant, or 
busy in the vegetable and flower gardens; others were in 
the laundry, in the ironing-room, in the kitchen, &c. Care 
was had not to allow fatigue by over labor, and the visitor 
would see amongst those busy ones many of the incura- 
bles who had worn out years of misery in a dreary abode: 
and though of this once miserable company, less than one- 
sixth were restored to the right use of the reasoning facul- 
ties, with but few exceptions they were capable of receiv- 
ing pleasure from employments and recreations, and of 
being present in the chapel during religious service, where 
they were serious and orderly. Than their's no condition 
could be worse before their removal from the old Institution; 
afterwards none could be better for creatures of impaired 
faculties, incompetent as they were to guide and govern 
themselves, yielding to beneficent influences, and gentle, 
kindly cares. 

In former times, it was judged that severity alone was the 
power for governing the unfortunate beings who should 
become subject, through bodily ailments, to loss of capacity 
for self-care and self-government. It is true, indeed, that, 
according to early writers, the priests of ancient Egypt re- 
reived to their charge, persons drooping under deep melan- 
choly, and languishing under nervous diseases, the symp- 

B 
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toms of which were marked by deep depression or strange 
delusions. These were conducted to gay pavilions, charm- 
ing gardens, surrounded by all that was cheerful and ani- 
mating in nature, or captivating in art, and under a choice 
diet, often recovered, and went their way to their near or 
remote abodes! Not such was the discipline in the middle 
ages and later: no limit was placed before the terrors ol 
the harshest treatment. The first radical reforms are traced 
to France, from thence have England and America brought 
the examples which now, in their practical results, bless 
humanity; restoring, through the exercise of benignant cares 
and wise treatment, hundreds and even thousands to health, 
to usefulness, and all the blessings and benefits of domestic 
endearments, and social intercourse. With what blessings 
upon the name of the good Vincent de Paul do we learn of 
his self-sacrificing efforts to ameliorate she hard lot of the 
Insane, and then long years following we see Pinel, the 
benevolent, good man, the enlightened and skilful Physician, 
apply his noble mind to a thorough reform of those hereto- 
fore dreaded receptacles, the Hospitals of France. "It was, 
said the son of Pinel, in a memorial before the Academy of 
Arts and Sciences in Paris, "near the close of 1792, that Pinel, 
after reiterated importunities, induced government to issue a 
decree, permitting him to unchain the maniacs at Bicetre. 
After the most vexatious delays, he at last, by every skil- 
ful argument, induced M. Couthon, member of the Com- 
mune, to meet him at the Hospital, there to witness his 
first experiments. Couthon himself first proceeded to visit 
the patients, and to question them, but in return only receiv- 
ed abuse and execrations, accompanied by terrible cries, 
and the clanking of chains. Retreating from the damp and 
filthy cells, he exclaimed to Pinel, 'Do as you will, but your 
life will be sacrificed to your false sentiment of mercy.' — 
Pinel delayed no longer; he selected fifty, who he believed 
might be released foom their chains without danger to oth- 
ers. The fetters were removed, first from twelve, using the 
precaution of having ready for use, jackets with long con- 
tinuous sleeves, and closing behind. 

"The experiments commenced with a French Captain, 
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whose history was unknown, save that he had been in chains 
forty years! He was thought to be dangerous; having 
with a single blow of his manacles at one time killed one of 
his keepers, so that ever after he was approached with 
caution. Pinel entered his cell unattended. 'Ah well, Cap- 
tain, I will cause your chains to be taken off: you shall have 
liberty to walk in the court, if you will promise to behave 
like a gentleman, and offer no assaults!' 'I would promise,' 
responded the maniac, 'but you deride me, you are amusing 
yourself at my expense; you all fear me.' 'I have six men,' 
replied Pinel, 'ready to obey my orders; believe me, there- 
fore, I will set you free from this duresse, if you will put on 
this jacket.' The Captain assented; the chains were remov- 
ed, the jacket laced, the attendants withdrew, but left the 
door unclosed. He raised himself, but fell; this effort was 
repeated again and again: the use of his limbs so long con- 
strained, nearly failed: at length trembling, and with totter- 
ing steps, he emerged from his dark dungeon. His first 
look was at the sky! 'Ah,' cried he, 'how beautiful!' The 
remainder of the day he was constantly moving to and fro, 
uttering continually exclamations of pleasure. He heeded 
no one: the flowers, the trees, above all, the sky, engrossed him. 
At night he volutarily returned to his cell, which had been 
cleansed, and furnished with a better bed; his sleep was tran- 
quil and profound. For the two remaining years that he 
spent at the hospital, he had no recurrence of violent par- 
oxysms, and often rendered good service to the attendants in 
conducting the affairs of the establishment. 

"The next person released after the Captain, was Chev- 
igne, a soldier of the French Guards, who had been in chains 
ten years, and was always difficult to control. Pinel, enter- 
ing his cell, announced, that if he would obey his instruc- 
tions he should be chained no longer. He promised, and 
executed the directions of his liberator with alacrity and 
address. Never in the history of the human mind was ex- 
exhibited a more complete revolution, and this patient, 
whose best years had been sacrificed in a gloomy cell, in 
chains and misery, soon showed himself capable of being 
one of the most useful in the establishment. During the hor- 
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rors of the Revolution, this man repeatedly saved the life 
of his benefactor. 

Next were released three Russian soldiers, who had 
been chained together for many years, but none knew when, 
why, or how they had been committed. 

An aged priest next followed, who for twelve years had 
been a martyr to the most barbarous treatment. In less 
than a year, Pinel witnessed his entire recovery. He was 
discharged cured. 

In the short period of a few days, this heroic and judi- 
cious Physician released more than fifty miserable mani- 
acs: men of various rank and conditions, merchants, law- 
yers, priests, soldiers, laborers — thus rendering the furious 
tractable, and creating peace and contentment to a won- 
derful degree, where had for so many years reigned without 
interruption the most hideous tumults and outrages. 

The efforts of Pinel were not limited to the Bicetre. At 
La Salpetriere, a ward bears his name, continually remind- 
ing the visitor of what France and the world owe to this 
great Philanthropist, 

This rule of kindness, displacing violence and abuse, soon 
extended to England. The Retreat at York, founded by the 
society of Friends, was the first so distinguished, as in this 
country was their Hospital at Frankford the first to recog- 
nize and adopt humane laws. In England, the Middlesex 
Hospital, at Hanwell, under Sir William C. Ellis, first at- 
tained celebrity through humane methods of treatment. — 
His successor, Dr. Conolly, has advocated in his practice, 
and through his published works, an enlarged liberality 
and kind treatment. 

In Germany, the principles of Pinel, and of his distin- 
guished coadjutor, Esquirol, were established by the lament- 
ed Heinroth. The high rank of the Hospital at Leigburg, 
on the Rhine, under the direction of Jacobi, whose law and 
practice was "firmness and kindness," is every where known 
by all who are interested in the ameliorations I have de- 
scribed. 

I might adduce innumerable examples witnessed in our 
Hospitals, and familiar to my own experience in poor-houses, 
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jails, and private dwellings, where the exchange of kind- 
ness for severity; care and nursing for abuse and neglect, 
have been attended and followed with the happiest results. 
I do not know of a Hospital bearing the least reputation or 
trusted with confidence, where chains, severe restraints, or 
any sort of abuse of act or language are permitted. 

Dr. Conolly, connected with the celebrated Institution at 
Hanwell in England, for so many years, in a recent letter, 
published in the October number of the Westminster Re- 
view, expresses his idea of the obligations of the resident 
Physician in a Hospital, while wisely objecting to the very 
serious disadvantages of subjecting these Institutions to the 
control of a "visiting, consulting Physician." 

"The resident medical officer of an Asylum is, and must 
always be, the most important person in it. No regula- 
tions, no caprice of committees, no appointments of other 
officers, lay or medical, or however designated, can alter 
his real position in this respect. He is constantly with the 
patients; their characters are intimately known to him; he 
watches the effects of all the means of cure to which he- 
resorts, and his own character gives the tone to the whole 
house. The patients look to him as their friend, protector, 
and guide. They know that he has authority to control 
them, and power to confer many indulgences upon them; 
he is always at hand to be appealed to, and his moral influ- 
ence is complete. No arbitrary or prospective rule of treat- 
ment can be followed among the Insane, from day to day, 
or even from hour to hour: their varying moods require con- 
stant consideration." 

Skilful Physicians, of enlarged minds and liberal attain- 
ments in our country, spend the best strength of their best 
years, in conscientious and diligent exertions for the relief 
of patients entrusted to their care. Most of these men, 
profoundly impressed with their great responsibilities, de- 
vote themselves without reservation to mitigate, by their 
skill and their cares, the sufferings of the disabled mind- 
Their interests, their labors, their lives are spent within the 
Institutions over which they preside, with an earnestness of 
self-devotion, which, so far as I can discern, bears fair 
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comparison with no other labors in any of the liberal pro- 
fessions. 

It is knowledge of this fact which inspires me with con- 
fidence in the treatment of the Insane, in every correctly 
governed, rightly organized Hospital. Insanity requires a 
peculiar and appropriate treatment, which cannot be ren- 
dered while the patients remain at their own homes, or by 
even skilful Physicians in general practice. I confide in 
Hospital care for remedial treatment, and in no other care. 
One might quote volumes to show, that, however able the 
patient or his friends may be, to provide in private fami- 
lies every luxury and Accommodation, it is hazarding final 
recovery to make even the experiment of domestic treat- 
ment. 

Dr. Brighan, in one of his early reports of the New York 
State Hospital, remarks, that ''when sufficient time has 
elapsed to show clearly that the case is Insanity, unaccom- 
panied by acute disease, then no time should be lost, in 
adopting the most approved remedial measures, among 
which, as has often been stated, is removal from home, to 
a place where the exciting causes of disease are no longer 
operative." "Let the friends fully satify themselves that the 
patient will receive kind treatment, then, forbear all untime- 
ly interference with the remedial measures adopted in the 
Hospitals of their choice." An individual being Insane, all 
ordinary considerations should give place to the aim of re- 
covery; and this should be steadily adhered to, however 
discouraging the circumstances, till it is entirely established 
that the case is beyond the reach of all available means 
of cure. 

But, granting the patient incurable, hospital care and 
protection is hardly less necessary, whether we study the 
real comfort of the patient, the security and quiet of his 
family at home, or the safety of society. There are patients 
sunk into a state of low dementia, who may be considered 
under all ordinary circumstances harmless, but a numerous 
portion of those permitted at large, are liable to sudden 
access of vehement excitements, in which condition, depre- 
dations, assaults, suicides, murders, and arson, are commit- 
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ted, and not seldom under the most pitiable circumstances. 
Within the last four weeks I have seen the record of thir- 
teen cases of self-destruction, homicide, and arson by the 
Insane, recorded under authority. I was induced to visit 
the ill-conducted jail at Pittsburg, three weeks since, and 
amidst a throng of disorderly prisoners of all ages, colors, 
and conditions, found an insane woman charged with the 
murder of her mother. The poor mother took care of her 
as best she could, for there was no Hospital within the 
reach of her means where to place the mad girl in safety, 
but ordinarily, I was told, she was "looked on as harmless," 
in a sudden and unexpected paroxysm she murdered her 
mother in a horrible manner; an attempt, strange to say, 
was made to bring the well known irresponsible creature 
to trial, but "she was too crazy for management in the 
court-room," and so was remanded to prison. 

Your own Penitentiary, on the outskirts of this city, has 
one inmate, charged with the compound crime of murder 
and arson. The details are too sickening and horrible to 
relate. It is a most undoubted case of moral insanity, from 
which no recovery can possibly be expected. 

More than two years since, a convict was sent to the 
Cherry Hill prison, under a long sentence, charged with 
assault and battery, with intent to rob on the highway; it 
was evident to every officer, that the man was insane; this 
was confirmed by the Physician on his first visit, but his 
sentence had been pronounced, he was legally committed, 
and could be discharged only by gubernatorial clemency. 
Some weeks went by, he grew worse, his friends traced 
him, his history was ascertained; he was a respectable ope- 
rative in a neighboring manufacturing district: had sicken- 
ed and became insane upon the sudden decease of a favorite 
son: his watcher slept, the excited patient escaped half 
clad, and after running some miles, suddenly leaped into a 
market wagon which was entering the city: the terrified 
owner gave the alarm — arrest followed, <fcc. Finally a 
pardon was obtained, he was restored to his family, and in 
a few months was perfectly recovered, and returned to his 
usual employments. 
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I might weary you with successive detail?; but I doubt 
not your own knowledge reaches in many instances to 
cases corroborative of my position. It is not safe, nor is it 
humane, to leave the Insane, whether curable or incurable, 
to roam at large, or abide in families, unguarded, unguid- 
ed, and uncontrolled. For their own sake, for that of their 
friends, for that of the community, they should be rendered 
to the kind, skilful, intelligent, judicious watch of Hospital 
protection. 

Beside the propriety and general obligation which I assert 
of placing patients in good Hospitals, there is the great 
probability of ultimate recovery of the healthy functional 
action of the brain. 

Dr. Bell, of the McLean Hospital at Somerville — whose 
name commands a respectful confidence rarely exceeded, 
the skilful Physician, wise friend, judicious superintendent, 
the good man, he whose cares have restored so many suffer- 
ers to their homes, and the blessed affections centering 
there — has stated, in an early report, and repeated the pro- 
position in succeeding documents, that, "in an Institution 
fully provided with attendants, there may be afforded to all 
except a few highly excited patients, any comfort to which 
they have been accustomed at home, and all cases certain- 
ly recent, whose origin does not date directly or obscurely 
back more than one year, recover under a fair trial. This 
being the general law, the cases to the contrary counting 
as the exceptions." 

In the Hospital at Lexington, in 1845-46, of 19 recent 
cases, 16 were discharged cured. 

That must indeed be an indiscreet State policy which 
forfeits the happiness of its citizens to fill its treasury, and 
even still more reprehensible, when a well defined economy 
suggests a contrary course. Legislators have not the leis- 
ure, as but seldom the opportunily to enter upon suitable 
investigations of this subject, and therefore facts are col- 
lected and placed at their disposal, giving them opportu- 
nity of pursuing an enlighted and just course. 

Dr. Allen, the excellent and successful superintendent of 
the Kentucky State Hospital, at Lexington, after the expe- 
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rience of several years, concurs in the opinions quoted above, 
and urges in eloquent language, the early care of the Insane 
by qualified persons; recommending as the best economy as 
well as humanity, that a State can practice, prompt and 
entire provisional care of the Insane. 

No fact indeed is better established in all Hospital annals 
than this; that it is cheaper (we now set aside the plea of 
humanity) to take charge of the Insane in a curative Insti- 
tution, than to support them elsewhere for life. 

In the Massachusetts State Hospital, at Worcester, then 
in charge of Dr. Woodward, in 1843, twenty-five old, cases 

had cost $54,157 00 

Average expense of old cases 2,1 66 20 

Whole expense of twenty-five recent cases till 

recovered, 1,461 30 

Average expense of recent cases 58 45 

In the Maine State Hospital at Augusta, in 1842, 

twelve old cases had cost $25,300 00 

Average expense of old cases 2,108 33 

Whole expense of twelve recent cases 426 00 

Average expense of recent cases 35 50 

In the Ohio State Hospital at Columbus, in 1844, 
thirty-five old cases had cost the counties and 

State, $35,464 00 

Average expense of old cases 1,418 56 

Whole expense of twenty- five recent cases, 1,608 00 

Average expense of recent cases till recovered- • 64 32 

In the Western State Hospital at Staunton, Va., 

twenty old cases had cost $41,633 00 

Average expense of old cases 2,081 S5 

Whole expense of twenty recent cases 1,265 00 

Average expense -of twenty recent cases till re- 
covered 63 25 

It appears unnecessary to multiply examples derived from 
other Hospitals, whether in locations near to or remote each 
from the other; but reference to other records may be made, 
if additional evidence is needed to prove t]ie economy both 
to citizens individually, to counties, or to States, of estab- 
lishing curative Institutions for the Insane. 
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I have endeavored to show that your State Hospital is 
defective for the objects which should be held in view, the 
care and the comfort of its inmates. I have tried to exhibit 
the unfitness of treatment in private families; a few lines 
will illustrate the only three remaining methods by which 
the Insane are brought under treatment or disposed of. I 
mean in the State prison, in the jails, and in the poor- 
houses. 

First, the State prison is a totally unfit place of detention 
for the Insane, since there, they cannot be cured, if not incu- 
rable; they are not fit subjects of discipline; they are not 
amenable to the rules of a Penitentiary; they are not ac- 
countable for violent speech or criminal acts. Danger to 
officers, danger to convicts, and injury to themselves, ac- 
companies their imprisonment. It is not many years since 
the Penitentiaries of Massachusetts, of Connecticut, of New 
York, of Pennsylvania, &c, &c, gave terrible examples to 
show how easily human life could be taken by the mad- 
man, and of the madman, in their workshops, in their corri- 
dors, and in their cells. 

The criminal jurisprudence of Insanity has of late years 
engaged the careful consideration of some of our ablest 
jurists and most enlightened citizens. In Europe, France 
led the way to this wholesome reform, declaring with equal 
justice and perspicuity, "that there is no crime nor fault when 
the party accused was in a state of insanity at the period of 
the act." "II n'y a ni crime, ni delit losque le presence etait 
en etat de demence au temps de Taction." 

In the penal code of Louisiana, compiled by Honorable 
Edward Livingston, the same declaration appears, though 
less precisely worded. The penal code of New York lays 
down the same principle; and Massachusetts more recently 
and quite effectually protects this case, and declares in ad- 
dition, (but it is since the murder of a warden in the prison,) 
that a convict becoming insane while serving out his term of 
sentence, shall, when the insanity is fully proven, be trans- 
ferred to the State Hospital. 

If a State Penitentiary is an unfit place of custody for a 
maniac, surely a county jail is not less so: here exist the 
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same objections as above advanced, only in much, increased 
force; but it is not always the supposed criminal insane man 
or woman who is liable to be committed to the custodial 
charge of the jailors: we find too often those unfortunates 
incarcerated in dreary cells or loathsome dungeons, and this 
for "safe keeping alone!" 

Upon this monstrous abuse of human rights I need not 
pause to comment. 

Finally, in the poor-houses are frequently found the poor 
who are insane, as well as other afflicted cases, there most 
inappropriately bestowed. If violent, their phrenzied ra- 
vings disturb the members of the household, and disquiet 
especially the sick, the infirm, and the aged, who should 
find in these Institutions a comfortable asylum and tranquil 
home. If blasphemous and unruly, their presence is demo- 
ralizing, as well as dangerous to the personal security of 
other inmates. On the other hand, the Insane are continu- 
ally exposed to injudicious treatment, to careless oversight, 
to abuse and insult, nay more, as I have had too much op- 
portunity to know, to gross outrages. 

A very large proportion of the Insane of the United States. 
are either in narrow circumstances or absolutely dependent. 
In poor-houses they rarely recover the exercise of the rea- 
soning faculties; especialty where rigorous discipline is 
employed. Poor-houses should have every arrangement for 
the comfort of the aged, the helpless, the cripple — those who 
are altogether dependent on the public for support, who are 
unable to care for themselves, or incapable of laboring for 
their own subsistence, but not including in this class the 
Insane, whether tranquil or violent. 

I submit the question, Gentlemen, whether the poor- 
houses of Tennessee are fit asylums for the curable or the 
incurable Insane. If any doubt through want of knowl- 
edge from personal observation, I suggest that the poor- 
house of Davidson county, which I visited last week, and 
which I am assured is "one of the best in Tennessee" — be 
visited for purposes of positive information. The Insane 
will be found there, in ill-repaired out-houses and cold, 
cheerless cells, though -'some," lately inmates, I was told, 
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were "dead, and others had run away." In inclement wea- 
ther the patients must suffer severely. 

Gentlemen, the object of this memorial is accomplished 
if I have succeeded in showing you, that you are destitute 
in this State of that which it has also been my aim to 
convince you that you need, a suitable curative Hospital for 
all classes of the Insane, and attached thereto a department 
for such as are considered incurable. 

"Incurable cases." writes an experienced superintendent, 
"instead of being immured in jails and county poor-houses, 
without employment or comfort, where they are continually 
losing mind and becoming worse, should be placed in good 
asylums, and have employment on the farm or in shops. 
In this way they would be rendered much happier, and their 
existence, if in one sense a blank to themselves, would not 
be useless to others." 

Look over our country at the large class of incurables, 
oftenest made so by neglect and ill-treatment; see these 
wretched beings wearing out a mere animal existence 
through long and dismal years; place yourselves, if you 
have courage, only in imagination, and for but few hours in 
their condition, then ask what would you, that, in such cir- 
cumstances, your fellow-men should do for you? In act, let 
your reply be — "do even so unto them." 

Were I to recount but briefly, a hundredth part of the 
shocking scenes of sorrow, suffering, abuse, and degrada- 
tion, to which I have been witness — searched out in jails, in 
poor-houses, in pens, and block-houses, in dens and caves, in ca- 
ges and, cells, in dungeons and cellars; men and women in 
chains, frantic, bruised, lascerated, and debased — your souls 
would grow sick at the horrid recital. Yet have all these 
been witnessed, and for successive years shocking facts 
have been patiently investigated; and why? — in order to 
solicit and procure a remedy for such heart-rending troubles: 
the only remedy — the establishment of ivell-constructed cura- 
tive Hospitals. I desire not to nourish morbid sensibilities, 
nor to awaken transient emotions. The ills for which I ask 
relief, in the name of all who are suffering, are too real, too 
profound for transient emotions to work a remedy, or for 
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sudden sensibilities to heal. I ask you, gentlemen of the 
Legislature, men of Tennessee, to think, to ponder well, 
to discuss fairly this subject; then you will not need that I 
urge other arguments to secure effective action. Fathers, 
husbands, brothers, friends, citizens — you will require no 
more earnest solicitations to incite to the accomplishment 
of this noble work of benevolence, of humanity, and of 
justice. 

Go — look into the dreary cell — behold there the phren- 
zied, helpless maniac! — go thence, and look into the well- 
disposed wards of a Hospital — or, rather, go to the home 
made happy — and behold the Insane "clothed and in his 
right mind!" 

You will be prompt to admit that the sentiment of patriot- 
ism, whether in its broadest or most limited interpretation, 
is not to be associated with narrow views, selfish desires, or 
aims after mere personal aggrandisement. You are here 
to act from noble motives, pure and exalted principles of 
integrity. Upon the fidelity with which the representatives 
of a people discharge the duties of their grave and respon- 
sible office, depends the honor, and ultimately the prosperi- 
ty of our States, and of the United Republic. 

That all the affairs of Government ought to be adminis- 
tered with regard to a just and well-directed economy, none 
can doubt. That a high moral courage should actuate those 
who control public affairs, is undeniable, if those affairs are 
to be administered so as to secure the greatest good for the 
largest numbers. 

In promoting the establishment of beneficent institutions, 
the State discharges a just debt to society. The admitted 
claims of the Insane, of the Blind, and of the Deaf and 
Dumb, are almost universally acknowledged. And let it 
be remembered, this is not the exercise of charity, but the 
enactment of justice; and I repeat a previous affirmation, 
that efficient provision for the Insane in State Institutions, 
is the truest economy. 

Shall I, in conclusion, gentlemen, anticipating the results 
of your legislation upon this question, state briefly what is 
needed to remedy existing necessities, and what will, at 
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the same time, be rendering justice to the humane senti- ' 
ments, the obligations, the high-mindedness, and to the 
Federal, rank of the State of Tennessee? 

The first step must be to secure a farm of from one to 
two hundred acres, a considerable portion of which has 
been reclaimed by cultivation. It is not desirable that 
there should be any buildings upon that property, as they 
would not be available, or in a very unimportant manner. 
Office buildings must be adapted to a Hospital, not the Hos- 
pital conformed to the standing buildings. In the choice 
of a farm, care must be had that it be reached over good 
roads, that it be in such vicinity, say within a mile and a 
half or two miles of the city, as to afford ready daily com- 
munication with the markets, shops and post-office, and 
other accommodations affecting the comfort of the inmates 
and convenience of the officers: also it should not be too 
remote from the steam-boat landings, and stage-coach offi- 
ces, as the transfer of patients would be more expensive and 
inconvenient. A primary consideration in the choice of a 
farm, having determined the distance from the town, is, that 
it furnish an ample, never-failing supply of wholesome wa- 
ter for all domestic, agricultural, and general uses. There 
must be no oversight here. If coal is to be used for fuel, 
you must rely on springs and wells: in this country it seems 
desirable to avoid the vicinity of creeks or any streams sub- 
ject to overflow their banks. The Ohio Hospital is supplied 
by cisterns and wells, as are most others; but at the Hospital 
in charge of Dr. Kirkbride, near Philadelphia, they have on 
the premises, in addition to those, a pure stream of soft 
water, affording infailing supplies to the laundry and farm. 

Your Commissioners will be instructed to build for use 
and comfort, not for display and needless ornament. Every 
thing which can minister to the recovery and accommoda- 
tion of the patients should be supplied; all modern improve- 
ments in plan, in ventilation, in building, in labor-saving ar- 
rangements should be studied, compared, selected from, and 
such adopted as are best suited to your climate, and to the 
entire, provision for not less than two hundred, nor more than 
two hundred and fifty patients. Let every thing pertaining 
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to the construction of your Hospital be carefully estimated, 
only do not suffer wise economy to degenerate into mean- 
ness. All appropriations for State charities, or uses lavishly 
applied, is but robbery of the poor and needy, and brands 
the vice of extravagance as yet more vicious, through mis- 
application of the public monies. In building raise the 
walls of the edifice of brick rather than of stone; save some 
thousands of dollars by burning the brick upon your own 
grounds if you have at hand clay of good quality; and this, 
first, that the cost of transportation is saved, second it may 
be equally well made at mu«h lower rates. It is the best 
economy to employ the best workmen in every branch of 
labor. It is well in all buildings, but especially is it impor- 
tant in the construction of Hospitals, to give the basement 
its chief elevation above the surface; otherwise dampness 
occasions many evils not needful to dwell upon here. The 
lodging-rooms for the patients should be well ventilated by 
flues and transon windows, and the outer sash so construct- 
ed as to be raised or closed vithout the patients interference. 
Hot air furnaces, full evaporation of water being secured in 
the air-chambers, are preferable for heating these buildings 
throughout, to steam apparatus, being less liable to get out 
of order if properly constructed than the other, and less lia- 
ble to injurious accidents if the conducting pipes through 
any fl aw in their make cause explosion. 

Avoid in the construction of the Hospital windows, every 
thing giving the appearance of a prison. Build the wings of 
the Hospital three stories above the basement, thus giving 
advantages of light, and dry air, and another sound reason 
for adopting that elevation in preference to an extended 
area, is, getting the choicest aspects for the greatest number 
of rooms. I might add also that it is better economy, as 
there is much less roofing to keep in repair. 

Ah English writer remarks that "there is no doubt that the 
average atmosphere is purer and better adapted for human 
breathing at a height of from fifty to one hundred feet above 
the surface of the earth, than it is at the surface, whether 
that surface be composed of clay or gravel;" if of vegeta- 
ble mould it is yet more important to gain elevation for 



lodging rooms. The air is drier as you rise above the line 
of surface evaporation, and poisonous or unwholesome gases 
are less prevalent. 

The Washing establishment, especially in a climate like ' 
this, should not be in the main building, but removed to a 
considerable distance, for reasons too obvious to require to 
be specified. 

The Bath rooms as usual in all Hospitals, should be adap- 
ted to the accommodation of each class of patients upon 
each floor of the several wings. 

There is another very important point to secure, that the 
building should be so placed as that the sun's direct rays, at 
all seasons, may, during some portion of the day reach all 
occupied apartments. It is not needful to discuss here the 
soundness of this position, sustained by philosohpy and 
plain reason as it is. 

Perhaps I am tedious, but all these things are more impor- 
tant in securing health than is commonly estimated. And 
while we are seeking physical health for patients, through 
which perfect mental health alone can be ensured, we cer- 
tainly do most wisely to adopt all those rules of hygeine 
which modern science and intelligence supply. 

Tennessee has been called "the Mother of States!" Shall 
she not, by the promulgation of wise laws, the liberal encour- 
agement of schools of learning, and the substantial support, 
of beneficent Institutions, offer an example for the young 
States she has so largely and widely colonized? Embalm- 
ing her memory in the hearts of her grateful children, they 
hereafter, reverting to thrir mother-land, with fond venera- 
tion and pride shall declare, how noble her example, and 
hasten to emulate her exalted aims! 

Respectfully submitted, 

D. L. D1X. 

Nashville, November, 1847. 
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